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ABSTRACT 



Terrorism is a quintessential psychological operation, involving the use of violence to 
convey a message to multiple audiences. As a psychological operation, terrorism produces two 
effects; one propaganda and the other psychological warfare. The propaganda effects are 
informative, persuasive, or compelling among neutral, friendly or potentially friendly target 
audiences. The psychological warfare effects are provocative, disruptive, and coercive among 
enemy or hostile target audiences. By comparing the Zionist and the Palestinian terrorist 
campaigns, this thesis demonstrates how terrorism produces psychological warfare and propaganda 
effects on multiple audiences and the consequences of each. The success of the Jewish resistance 
resulted from a strategy of terrorism that identified the psychological vulnerabilities of certain 
audiences, controlled for the psychological warfare and propaganda effects on those audiences, 
and anticipated audience response. By comparison, the Palestinian resistance did not control for 
the psychological warfare and propaganda effects on multiple audiences. Palestinian terrorism was 
exclusively psychological warfare, which failed to propagandize their cause beyond their national 
constituency. In either case, the success or failure of terrorism should be understood in part by 
viewing their campaigns of terror through the prism of psychological operations. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Terrorism is the quintessential psychological operation, involving the use of 
violence to convey a message to multiple audiences. As a psychological operation, 
terrorism produces two effects. The first is the propaganda effect, whereby neutral or 
friendly audiences are informed, persuaded, or compelled to support the terrorist’s 
cause. The second is the psychological warfare effect, whereby enemy audiences are 
deterred, disrupted, or provoked to respond in manner consistent with the terrorist’s 
desires. Each of these effects parallels the conventional wisdom’s instrumental and 
organizational perspectives of terrorism. The instrumental perspective is essentially 
oriented toward psychological warfare; the disruptive, disorienting, demonstrative, 
provocative, and vengeance related functions of terrorism. The organizational 
perspective relates to the propaganda impact of terrorist violence; the morale building, 
competitive, coercive, and persuasive, group-centric functions of terrorism. The 
following analysis synthesizes these two perspectives into a framework that considers 
the psychological warfare and the propaganda effects of terrorism on neutral, friendly, 
and hostile audiences. 

This line of reasoning serves as the theoretical basis for the following analysis of 
terrorism as a psychological operation. Basically, I am challenging the conventional 
wisdom’s claim that terrorism is fundamentally "propaganda of the deed." While I 
don’t deny that terrorism has a propaganda component and a very important one at 
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that, I do deny that propaganda is the only component. If the essential function of 
propaganda is to win friends, then how can an act of terror that victimizes an 
individual or group win friends among that same group--not likely The victims of 
terrorist violence are not propagandized toward the terrorist's cause— the effects are 
psychological warfare Yet, terrorism has contributed to some remarkable 
achievements. It facilitated the creation of the Jewish state in May 1948 and it got 
Yasir Arafat to the United Nations in November 1974. I ask then, what was unique 
about their campaigns' of terror or the historical circumstances that allowed these 
terrorists to become politicians. How does the psychological impact of terrorist 
violence induce changes in the attitudes or political behavior of multiple audiences 
consistent with the terrorist's political objectives? 

Considering the individuals mentioned above and the questions posed, the 
following will comparatively analyze the Zionist and the Palestinian campaigns of 
terror in an attempt to find an answer. Specifically, the analysis will examine Jewish 
terrorism from 1944 to 1947 and Palestinian terrorism from 1968 to 1973. Considering 
terrorism as a psychological operation will bring into focus the unique features of the 
Zionist campaign of terror that ultimately facilitated the creation of a Jewish state on 
the one hand, and on the other failed to achieve a similar result regarding the 
Palestinian case Furthermore, the purpose of this analysis is not to disregard the 
political and social climate that operated independently of Jewish and Palestinian 
terrorism. In other words, it is not my intent to argue that terrorism by itself was 
successful, or to separate it from its historic condition. I intend to demonstrate that 
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terrorism operates in an environment rich with psychological forces exploitable within 
the confines of the historic moment. The success of terrorism hinges on strategy that 
identifies the psychological vulnerabilities of certain audiences, controls for the 
psychological warfare and propaganda effects on those audiences, and anticipates 
audience response. 

A. TERRORISM IN PERSPECTIVE 

In order to keep this analysis within the realm of theoretical reason, I have 
decided to synthesize the strengths of the conventional wisdom's instrumental and 
organizational perspectives. This will accomplish two things. First, it will demonstrate 
that the basis of Jewish and Palestinian terrorism was instrumental reason. Both groups 
used terrorism as a means to achieve a logical political end— statehood. And second, as 
a strategy of a minority, terrorism compensated for the inherent organizational 
weaknesses of the two resistance movements. In both cases, the representative elite 
were disadvantaged by the dispersion (e.g., displaced person camps and refugee 
camps) of their national communities, the lack of less violent means to articulate the 
Palestine question, the shortage of logistical and military assets necessary to engage 
the target regime in a conventional contest, and lastly, the repressive tendencies of the 
occupying authority. Consequently, Jewish and Palestinian terrorism served as a means 
to organizationally arouse the revolutionary spirit of their oppressed and dispersed 
constituents. Like the propaganda effect, the organizational function of terrorism 
focuses on friendly, potentially friendly and neutral audiences, whereas the 
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instrumental function generally produces a psychological warfare effect on hostile 
audiences. 

The instrumental perspective assumes the terrorist is a rational actor, making 
strategic and tactical choices based on an assessment of his operational environment 
and the response by other political forces to his behavior (see Table 1-1, below). He 
possesses a logic that enables him to calculate the necessary means to achieve the 
desired ends. By contrast, the organizational perspective assumes the terrorist is 
irrational, operating on impulse within a group that is conflict laden. In the 
organizational terrorist's model, choices are motivated by the group’s psychological 
dynamics, which translate into unpredictable acts without a basis in logic or 
instrumental reasoning that fail to reflect a balance between means and ends. 



Table 1-1 

THE TWO COMPETING PERSPECTIVES. 



The Instrumental Perspective 

1 . The act of terrorism represents a strategic choice. 

2. The organization using terrorist acts as a unit, on the 
basis of collective values. 

3. The means of terrorism are logically related to ends 
and resources; surprise compensates for weakness. 

4. The purpose of terrorism is to bring about change in 
an actor's environment. 

5. The pattern of terrorism follows an action-reaction 
process; terrorism responds to what the government 
does. 

6. Increasing the cost of terrorism makes it less likely; 
decreasing cost or increasing reward makes it more 
likely. 

7. Terrorism fails when its practioners do not obtain 
their stated political objectives. 



The Organizational Perspective 

1. The act of terrorism is the outcome of internal group 
dynamics. 

2. Individual members of an organization disagree over ends 
and means. 

3. The resort to terrorism reflects the incentives leaders 
provide for followers and competition with rivals. 

4. The motivations for participation in terrorism include 
personal needs as much as ideological goals. 

5. Terrorist actions often appear inconsistent, erratic, and 
unpredictable. 

6. External pressure may strengthen group cohesion; rewards 
may create incentives to leave the group. 

7. Terrorism fails when the organization disintegrates; 
achieving long-term goals may not be desirable. 



Source: Martha Crenshaw, "Theories of Terrorism: Instrumental and Organizational Approaches," In David C. Rapoport 
(ed.) Inside Terrorist Organizations (New York: Columbia University Press, 1988), p. 27. 
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In order to combine these two perspectives, I begin with the premise that 
terrorism is a rational political choice. Both the Jewish and the Palestinian terrorists' 
decisions to use terrorism as a means to oppose the occupying authority was based on 
their relative military potential, the dispersion of their potential constituencies, and 
their disillusionment with political and diplomatic effects to achieve a similar result by 
less violent means. In other words, terrorism compensated for their military weakness, 
communicated a message to their oppressed diaspora greater in than non-violent acts 
could emit, informed the occupying authority that a challenge to their claim to a 
territory existed, and announced to international constituencies that the Palestine 
question had not been resolved. However, while Martha Crenshaw's contention that an 
analysis of terrorist behavior as "rational" must assume that "terrorist organizations 
possess internally consistent sets of values, beliefs, and images of the environment," is 
valid in theory, it is not necessarily the case in practice. 1 Although the basis of Jewish 
and Palestinian terrorist campaigns was rational political choice, it is not entirely clear 
that a coherent set of beliefs motivated all acts of violence or all members and 
factions. Acts of terror were not exclusively reserved for the occupying authority or 
the enemy population. The Stem Gang waged an anti-collaboratorist campaign against 
fellow Jews, which led to a spiral of reprisal operations by the mainstream Haganah 
and the British. In 1969, the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine waged a 
similar campaign of terror against fellow West Bank Palestinians in order to intimidate 



'Martha Crenshaw, "The Causes of Terrorism," Comparative Politics, 13 (July 1981), p. 385. 
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them against voting in the local elections Consequentially, both the Jewish and the 
Palestinian campaigns of terror manifested organizational and instrumental dynamics, 
the former focused on maintaining group cohesion and proper function and the latter 
aimed at the undermining the legitimate authority of the occupying power. 

There is almost universal agreement that terrorism by itself is ineffective. Austin 
Turk contends that "terror is likely to provoke counter-terror instead of conformity, 
and to deter potential support more than potential opposition ." 2 Similarly, Paul 
Wilkinson adds that "by itself terrorism has been regularly unsuccessful in winning 
strategic objectives such as the destruction of a whole regime and presumably its 
replacement by a regime congenial to the terrorists ." 3 Yehezkel Dror puts a different 
twist on the ineffectiveness of terrorism. He argues that terrorism serves a positive 
function, that of solidifying the forces of counter-terror, promoting innovation, and 
mobilizing support for the government. Furthermore, Dror suggests that terrorism 
breaks down the government's monopoly on violence and may institutionalize the use 
of violence by a disenfranchised minority as a political tool . 4 While terrorism may 
provide a target government with a means to increase solidarity among the populace, it 
is doubtful that any such government would prefer to sustain terrorism for that reason. 



2 Austin T. Turk, "Social Dynamics of Terrorism," In Marvin E. Wolfgang (ed.). Annals of the Academy of 
Political and Social Science , 463 (December 1982), p. 128. 

3 Paul Wilkinson, "The Real World Problems of Terrorist Organizations and Problem of Propaganda," In 
Ariel Merari (ed.), On Terrorism and Combating Terrorism (MD: University Publications of America, 1985), p. 
71. 



4 Yehezkel Dror, "Terrorism as a Challenge to the Democratic Capacity to Govern," In Martha Crenshaw 
(ed.). Terrorism, Legitimacy , & Power (CT: Wesleyan University Press, 1983), pp. 65-90. 
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Nonetheless, terrorism was in some capacity effective at getting the Jewish resistance a 
state and the Palestinian resistance to the United Nations. 

B. TERRORISM DEFINED 

Terrorism conjures up different literal meaning and mental images during 
different periods in history. 5 For instance, prior to 1968, terrorism was 
^distinguishable from other subversive activities against the state. 6 During that period, 
terrorism was often associated with pre-19th century anarchists, whom committed acts 
of political violence (e.g., assassination) that were designed more to upset the balance 
of elite power structures than to destabilize the entire social and political system. 7 
Accordingly, E.V. Walter examined the role of terrorism as a means of state control 
and popular resistance within the context of traditional societies. He argues that 
terrorism includes the state, whereby terrorism was considered to be a process 



5 Crenshaw states that until the late 1 960s terrorism was not usually employed to make specific demands on 
a governments. Instead it was a one-shot deal— a simple direct form of political communication: Martha 
Crenshaw, "How Terrorists Think: What Psychology Can Contribute to Understanding Terrorism," In Lawrence 
Howard (ed.), Terrorism: Roots , Impact , Responses (NY: Praeger, 1992), p. 76. 

6 The League of Nations Convention for the Prevention and Punishment of Terrorism (1937) defined acts of 
terrorism: "All criminal acts directed against a State and intended or calculated to create a state of terror in the 
minds of particular persons, or a group of persons or the general public." According to the Convention and 
equally ambiguous, the category of terrorism includes all acts as well as attempts that cause death or bodily 
harm to Heads of State or Government, their sponsors, and other public figures; that cause damage to public 
property; that endanger the lives of the public; and that deal with arms and ammunition for commission of these 
offenses in any state. Ezzat A. Fattah, "Terrorist Activities and Terrorist Targets: A Tentative Typology," In 
Yonah Alexander and John M. Gleason (eds.), Behavioral and Quantitative Perspectives on Terrorism (New 
York: Pergamon Press, 1981), p. 17. 

7 Maximilien Robespierre, 2nd Great Reign of Terror (1793-94), serves as the historical basis of the terms: 
"terror," "terrorism" and "terrorists." Albert Parry, Terrorism: From Robespierre to Arafat (New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1976), p. 39. However, Fromkin points out that Robespierre used terror to sustain government rather than 
destroy it. David Fromkin, "The Strategy of Terrorism," Foreign Affairs, 53:1 (October 1974), pp. 683-698. 
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managed by the state in order to control its subjects The subjects, he argues, have the 
right to use violence as a means to express their political grievances, because 
constitutional mechanisms have not yet developed to promote less violent methods of 
political communication All considered, Walter's explanation of the process of terror 
imagines an authoritarian state, which uses violence literally to control popular 
resistance. The "zones" of occupation, for both the British and the Israelis, tended 
towards this authoritarian violence against a popular resistance. However, the world 
does not wholly resemble Walter's paradigm, the traditional "zones of terror" have 
given way to a world held hostage by small groups using systematic violence in order 
to destroy the whole structures of the state. By the mid-20th Century, the balance of 
terror had shifted away from the state to disenfranchised minorities using a campaign 
of political violence to break the grip of occupied control. 

While Walter's case studies bare little significance to the cases considered here, 
his process of terror remains relevant no matter the characteristics of the political and 
social system. He argues that the process of terror involves a source of violence, a 
victim, and a target, all of which possess a specific sphere of influence. Walter argues 
further that the process of terror's influence may be restricted to specific zones (e g., 
township or region) or may expand to encompass an entire system (e.g., authority). 
"Any zone is clearly linked to the rest of society in many ways, but this larger society 
is itself not a system of terror unless all the members are involved, in one role or 
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another, actually or potentially in the terror process ." 8 One such system where all 
members are involved in the terror process is terrorism; what Walter calls a "siege of 
terror." It is this siege of terror that drives the terrorist to destroy the authority system 
through systematic use of violence. Therefore, Walter concludes that "in the terror 
process, no one can be secure, for the category of transgression is, in reality, 
abolished. Anyone may be a victim, no matter what action he chooses. Innocence is 
irrelevant ." 9 For the British and the Israeli authorities transgression was costly, 
innocence mattered, and impulses to wage systemic forms of terror in the occupied 
territories had to become more zone specific. On the other hand, the Jewish and 
Palestinian resistance initiated a systematic use of violence to destroy the authority 
system in the occupied territory, which transgressed beyond the source of the dispute 
to involve multiple audiences. Therefore, Walter's process of terror is indispensable, 
because it brings into focus the use of terrorism as a systematic means designed to 
achieve political ends. 

Therefore, the Jewish and the Palestinian resistance held exclusive rights to a 
campaign of terror, because the liberalizing world was antithetical to British or Israeli 
systematic use of terror as a method of social control. This does not disregard a 
tendency of either of the occupying authorities to impose draconian measures, what 



8 Eugene V. Walter, Terror and Resistance: A Study of Political Violence (London: Oxford University Press, 
1969), pp. 6-7. 

’Walter, p. 26. 
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Walter and others would call terrorist, on the populations of their occupied territories . 10 
Both the authority and the resistance possessed a peculiar mix of traditional and 
modem impulses that constrained and facilitated the existence of terrorism as a means 
of political influence (as discussed in Chapter II). Consequently, a traditional social 
setting or an authoritarian political system is more conducive to "terrorism from 
above," while a modem social setting and a liberal political system is more conducive 
to "terrorism from below ." 11 

Therefore, the challenge of the Jewish and the Palestinian campaigns of terror 
was to provoke the occupying authorities to submit to primordial authoritarian 
tendencies that manifest in repressive methods of social control, contradicting the 
legitimate foundations of their political existence. Thomas Thornton argues that terror 
is a tool to be used rationally, whereby acts of terror are instituted as parts of planned 
campaigns to achieve political objectives, thereby also excluding nonpolitical terror . 12 
If terror is a tool then the state has other means at its disposal to enforce its authority. 

I do not intent to get bogged down in the semantics of terrorism. Suffice it to say that 



10 For an account of state terrorism in general and Israeli state terror in particular: Noam Chomsky, Pirates 
and Emperors: International Terrorism in the Real World (Brattleboro, VT: Amana Books, 1990). 

n The contemporary literature on terrorism often differentiates between state and non-state terrorism as 
terrorism from above and terrorism from below. Furthermore, Noam Chomsky, op cit ., labels state terrorism as 
wholesale or emperors terror and a retail or pirates as non-state terror. For a discussion of the Jewish resistance 
as terrorism from below: Robert Kumamoto, "Diplomacy from Below: International Terrorism and American 
Foreign Relations, 1945-1962," Terrorism: An International Journal , 14 (1991), pp. 32-39; Furthermore, 
Thornton refers to state terror as "enforcement terror" and non-state terror (terror from below) as "agitational 
terror": Thornton, "Terror as a Weapon of Political Agitation," In Harry Eckstein (ed.), Internal War: Problems 
and Approaches (CT: Greenwood Press, 1964), p. 72. 

12 Thomton, p. 71 
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both the British and the Israelis used terror as a tactic, but not as an all consuming 
ideology. By contrast, terrorism was an ideology for the Jewish and the Palestinian 
resistance, the exclusive and systematic use of violence as a strategic means to 
achieve political ends. 

All considered, a definition of terrorism must reflect a process that systematically 

uses acts of terror as a tool to convey a political message to an occupying authority, 

his constituency, and his allies. Furthermore, this process must also influence known 

or potential supporters of the terrorist group. Accordingly, Alex Schmid's definition of 

terrorism proves to be the most applicable. In his book, Political Terrorism: A 

Research Guide to Concepts, Theories, Data Bases and Literature, he reviews 109 

expert definitions and concludes the following: 

Terrorism is a method of combat in which random or symbolic victims serve as 
an instrumental target of violence. These instrumental victims share group or 
class characteristics which form the basis of their selection for victimization. 
Through previous use of violence or the credible threat of violence other 
members of that group or class are put in a state of chronic fear (terror). This 
group or class, whose members' sense of security is purposefully undermined, is 
the target of terror The victimization of the target of violence is considered 
extranormal by most observers from the witnessing audience on the basis of its 
atrocity, the time (e.g., peacetime) or place (not a battlefield) of victimization, or 
the disregard for rules of combat accepted in conventional warfare. The norm 
violation creates an attentive audience beyond the target of terror; sectors of this 
audience might in turn form the main object of manipulation. The purpose of 
this indirect method of combat is either to immobilize the target of terror in 
order to produce disorientation and/or compliance, or to mobilize secondary 
targets of demands (e.g., a government) or targets of attention (e.g., public 
opinion) to changes of attitude or behavior favoring the short or long-term 
interests of the users of this method of combat. 13 



13 Alex Schmid and Albert J. Jongman, Political Terrorism'. A New Guide to Actors, Authors, Concepts, Data 
Bases, Theories and Literature (New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 1988), p. 1-2. Following the receipt of 
feedback from the research community, Schmid changes his definition somewhat on page 28, nonetheless the 
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Undoubtedly, Schmid’s definition is difficult to consume, so I will bite of key pieces 
in order to make it more digestible. 

Schmid has essentially defined what I call the terrorist's psychological battlefield, 
which encompasses the extranormal violent act and the four target audiences (target of 
violence, target of terror, target of demands, and target of attention). Schmid later 
expands his definition to include a fifth audience, the target of opportunity (e g., 
foreign opinion, terrorist organization itself, sympathsizers). The proximity to and level 
of identification with the victim (target of violence) dictates the extent of audience 
participation in the terror process. On the terrorist's psychological battlefield, the 
terrorist purposefully expands the scope of the conflict to include the psychological 
dispositions of multiple target audiences. The terrorist does not succeed by occupying 
or seizing key terrain ordinarily associated with conventional forms of warfare. His 
success hinges on the occupation of psychological positions in the minds of multiple 
target audiences. In effect, the terrorist carves a place for himself on the cognitive map 
of multiple audiences, which imprints his cause on the forefront of local and 
international agendas. Therefore, terrorism is a two pronged assault along local and 
international fronts. Locally, terrorism directly attacks the target of violence, the target 
of terror, and target of demands. And internationally, terrorism indirectly assaults the 
target of attention and target of opportunity. However, the terrorist's selected target 
array may consist of as few as two audiences or as many as all five, depending on the 



one cited stands as the most pertinent to this inquiry. 
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type, features, and substance of the violent act. Furthermore, as audience involvement 
increases, so too does the scope of the consequences, expanding from local to 
international responses. Thus, the terrorist's psychological battlefield is multifaceted 
consisting of five target audiences and multidimensional with local and international 
components. Figure 1-1 below depicts the interaction of the five target audiences. 




The Process of Terror: Target Audiences 
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C THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY OF TERRORISM 



Terrorism is the weapon of the weak. It avoids the enemy's strengths and targets 

his weakness. It evades direct confrontation with the enemy's security forces preferring 

to attack his sources of power rather than his centers of power. Wilkinson states 

"terrorism is essentially a psychological weapon aimed at its immediate victims, but 

also at a wider audience ." 14 Moreover, the basic aim of terrorism is to influence 

changes in political and social behavior conducive to fulfillment of the terrorist's 

objectives. In order to create changes advantageous to the terrorist's cause, he must 

devise a strategy that considers the impact of acts of political violence on multiple 

audiences. The terrorist devises a strategy that exploits the psychological 

vulnerabilities among enemy and friendly populations in order to compensate for 

physical and material weaknesses. Ultimately, terrorism is a psychological operation in 

that success is achieved by an audience response that confirms the terrorist's 

conception of reality and facilitates those psychological and political changes he 

desires. Accordingly, Wilkinson states: 

Terrorism is, of course, a preeminent mode of psychological and propaganda 
warfare. The terrorist and the government fight a war of wills ... 15 

Therefore, the strategy of terrorism as psyop is two-dimensional. It combines 
psychological warfare and propaganda into a campaign of terror that manipulates 
psychological vulnerabilities in neutral, friendly, and hostile audiences that will 



l4 Paul Wilkinson, "The Real World Problems of Terrorist Organizations and Problem of Propaganda," p. 69. 
,5 Ibid. 
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support the achievement of psychological and political objectives. The term 
psychological warfare, as used in this analysis, refers to those activities of the terrorist 
organization which are directed against the forces of the enemy (and allies directly 
hostile to them) with the aim of causing chaos within his ranks, of demoralizing and 
disorganizing him so as to reduce, in a minor or major degree, his ability as a security 
force and their legitimacy as an occupying power The term propaganda covers, on the 
other hand, all those activities of a terrorist organization which are directed at neutral 
(relative to the terrorist organization) domestic and foreign public opinion, to the 
members of the same terrorist organization and its sympathsizers with the aim of 
securing as broad support as possible to the political aspirations, and to maintain, or 
raise to a higher level the moral force of the terrorist organization and of its 
constituents . 16 In essence, propaganda aims at occupying and retaining the moral high 
ground, whereas psychological warfare aims at destroying the state's moral reputation 
denying them the minimum comfort of the front slope. 

Therefore, terrorism as a psychological operation assaults the psychological 
battlefield along the psychological warfare and propaganda axis targeting vulnerable 
audiences in its path. To be effective, the terrorist must anticipate and control for 
psychological effects produced by psychological warfare and propaganda, thereby 
exploiting conditions that already exist and manipulating those circumstances he 

16 Ejub Kucuk, "Political Terrorism as a Means of Psychological Warfare," Socialist Thought and Practice 21 
(August 1981): p. 79; and Maurice Tugwell, "Terrorism and Propaganda: Problem and Response," Conflict 
Quarterly 6 (Spring 1986): p. 5; referring to the North Atlantic Alliance for a definition of propaganda: any 
information, ideas, doctrines or special appeals disseminated to influence the opinion, emotions, attitudes or 
behavior of any specified group in order to benefit the sponsor either directly or indirectly. 
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creates Along each of the axis, the terrorist must target specific audiences in order to 
provoke the desired psychological and political response. Psychological warfare 
typically targets the opposing forces defined by the locus of dispute, assaulting the 
enemy's psychological will in-depth (target of terror and target of demands, refer 
Figure 1-2 below). The psychological warfare effects are disorienting, disruptive, 
retaliatory, provocative, and demonstrative. By contrast, propaganda targets a broader 
less clearly defined and less hostile audiences, residing away from the source of 
conflict but involved because of a real or perceived vulnerability to the broadening 
scope of the violence (targets of attention and opportunity. Figure 1-3 below). The 
propaganda effects are cohesive, competitive, coercive, and persuasive. Ultimately, the 
psychological warfare and propaganda effects translate into short-term instrumental and 
organizational objectives, which will be discussed in Chapter IV. In combination, 
psychological warfare and propaganda encompass the psychological strategy of 
terrorism, which uses violence to gain psychological advantage leading ultimately to 
political success. 
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Terrorism as Psychological Warfare: Target Audiences 




Terrorism as Propaganda: Target Audiences 
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Accordingly, the Jewish and the Palestinian psychological strategy of terrorism 
will be evaluated on their ability to select appropriate victims and target audiences, 
which combine to produce the intended psychological and political result. Although 
the contemporary literature considers the basis of terrorism to be rooted in a political- 
military strategy, the intent here is to dispense of the military component and thereby 
regard the phenomenon as first psychological and subsequently political. The 
psychological component considers the propaganda and the psychological warfare 
effects produced by an act of violence, and relates those effects to specific target 
audiences. The political component balances violent means to achieve ultimate 
political ends, whereby victims are selected and audiences are targeted in order to 
control for unintended consequences. Regarding the groups, the analysis combines the 
mainstream, dissident and united resistance strategies into a campaign of terror 
designed to achieve political success. Moreover, within the Jewish and Palestinian 
campaigns of terror each group assumed a role, either enhancing or detracting from the 
psychological effect and the political result. The role of the mainstream was to control, 
the dissidents to publicize, and the united resistance to win. The efficacy of these roles 
varied in both the Jewish and the Palestinian cases, while the objectives remained the 
same. 

The terrorist's use of violence produces psychological warfare and propaganda 
effects that readily translate into objectives, which the terrorist has either previously 
anticipated or subsequently prepares to manipulate. The terrorist's rhetoric is full of 
grandiose military schemes that are designed to deceive the enemy and compensate for 
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his own material and physical disadvantages and psychological insecurity. Removing 
the military veneer exposes a conflict entirely psychological in nature that drives a 
wedge between the target regime and its constituents, and neutralizes, coopts, and 
builds sympathy among other populations. For the outside observer to believe in the 
military capability of terrorism is no great error, but for the terrorist to believe his own 
military rhetoric is a magnificent flaw. 

It is important to note that neither psychological warfare nor propaganda have 
the ability to change in a single stroke belief systems and attitudes of target audiences 
that have taken years to form. The best use of psychological warfare and propaganda 
is to confirm existing beliefs, highlighting inconsistencies, thereby enhancing the 
positive and exploiting the negative. The essence of psychological warfare and 
propaganda is the truth. The terrorist act may psychologically confuse or deceive his 
audiences, but once the smoke clears from the violent episode the truth must be on the 
terrorist's side. Furthermore, since violence is the terrorist's only means of 
communication, then the dissemination of that message must have a clearly defined 
source. 

The identification of the source is more critical to propaganda than it is to 
psychological warfare. As discussed above, psychological warfare targets the will of 
the enemy, whereby the source of violence is generally understood. Terrorist 
propaganda, on the other hand, is more effective when the dissemination of fear has a 
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clearly identifiable source . 17 Essentially, the terrorist must speak with one voice; more 
than one or none at all, distorts the propaganda message. However, there is an 
exception. In those instances when the act of terror is designed to appeal to the 
terrorist's constituency or potential sympathsizers, the source does not have to be 
clearly defined. Nonetheless, neither the Jews nor the Palestinians could achieve their 
desired political objectives without propagandizing their campaign beyond their 
national audiences. Therefore, success of the Jewish and Palestinian campaigns hinged 
on not only their ability to propagandize their national audiences, but international 
audiences as well. All considered, the efficacy of terrorism hinges on a psychological 
strategy of terrorism that exploits the psychological warfare and propaganda effects to 
achieve a political result. The success or failure of Jewish and Palestinian terrorism 
can only be understood by viewing their campaigns of terror through the prism of 
psychological operations. 



'’Classification of propaganda includes shades of white, grey, and black: white propaganda is disseminated 
and acknowledged by the sponsor or by an accredited agency; grey propaganda is not specifically identified with 
any source; and black propaganda is identified with a source other than the true one to mislead the target 
audience. Considering terrorism as propaganda and psychological warfare does not warrant a conventional 
interpretation for its employment. Terrorism attempts to make maximum gains with limited resources, therefore 
to confuse the audiences is a waste of resources. US Army, Psychological Operations Techniques and 
Procedures FM 33-1-1 (Coordinating Draft-November 1992): p. 14-3. 
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D. THE ORGANIZATION OF THIS STUDY 



Accordingly, the remainder of this study examines the Jewish and Palestinian 
resistance through the prism of psychological operations. As such, the analysis 
considers the Jewish and Palestinian terrorists' operational environment, the terrorists 
themselves as the source of violent communication, the characteristics of the target of 
violence and its connection to the other audiences either directly or indirectly involved 
in the process of terror, and then comparatively analyzes each of cases. A general 
description of each chapter is provided below. 

Chapter II, The Environment, comparatively analyzes the Jewish and the 
Palestinian resistance within the context of their unique historical circumstances that 
either constrained or benefitted the effectiveness of the terrorism. The chapter is 
broken down into four sections. The first section discusses the technological 
innovations that provided the Jewish and the Palestinian terrorists the means to wage 
their campaigns of terror. Essentially, I argue that the technological differences 
between the two periods were relative, because independent of available technologies 
the terrorists had to device a strategy consistent with the social, political, and 
economic circumstances during that period in history. For instance, while the 
technological innovations available to the Palestinians undoubtedly made the conduct 
of international terrorism more feasible, at the same time these innovations made the 
environment infinitely more complex. In the absence of these technologies, the Jewish 
terrorists had to device other means to communicate their cause to international 
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audiences; either going to more extreme lengths to shock or devising less violent 
alternatives. 

Section two of Chapter II comparatively analyzes the impact of urbanization on 
terrorism, which inevitably provided the terrorist greater access to targets of violence, 
the media, other target audiences, and made the social, political, and economic 
structures of the modem state more vulnerable to the impact of extranormal acts of 
terror Section three examines the social dimension of terrorism, consisting of the 
historical circumstances that justified the use of violence as a means of influencing 
political change and the ability of the Jewish and Palestinian constituencies to condone 
such violent methods. The final section of Chapter II examines the international 
dimension of terrorism relative to Jewish and Palestinian cases. Essentially, this 
section brings into focus the diffuse character of terrorism, whereby the act of violence 
becomes a transnational phenomenon. This reflects the contagion or competitive 
aspects of terrorism that detract from the clarity of the violent message. For instance, 
while both the Jewish and the Palestinian campaigns of terror operated during periods 
when access to the media was complicated by competing international events (e g., 
World War II and post-war reconstruction for the Jews, and Vietnam and Soviets in 
Czechoslovakia for the Palestinians), only in the Palestinian case do we observe a 
multitude of terrorist groups using violence to place their cause on the forefront of the 
international agenda. Finally, Chapter II concludes with a brief discussion of the non- 
violent mechanisms exploitable by the terrorists, which aid in creating predispositions 
among potential supporters that help frame the image of the terrorist's violent message. 
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Considering terrorism as a psychological operation requires a discussion of all 
the psychological aspects of the phenomenon. Moreover, as a means of 
communication, the analysis must include the source. Therefore, Chapter III, 
Considering the Source, introduces the psychological characteristics of the individual 
terrorists and the terrorist groups comparing both the Jewish and the Palestinian cases. 
The analysis of the profiles of the Jewish and the Palestinian terrorists demonstrates 
that these individuals were not a bunch of psycho-paths who enjoyed blowing up 
things or killing lots of people. In fact, the most common characteristic of the terrorists 
was their extranormality. In most cases, they were extremely well educated and had a 
rational grasp of the present situation. In both the Jewish and the Palestinian cases, the 
formation of the terrorist groups provided the organizational means to achieve 
instrumental ends. Moreover, the terrorist group committed to violent example was the 
most appropriate alternative given the existing political and social circumstances. 
Chapter III does not examine in any depth the organizational function of the group 
except to mention both the Jewish and the Palestinian terrorists’ concern for 
imprisoned comrades. 

Chapter III concludes with the establishment of a typology of the Jewish and the 
Palestinian resistance. The purpose of the typology is to illustrate the similarities and 
differences relative to each of the cases and to highlight any potential idiosyncracies 
that may account for the Jewish success. Furthermore, the groups are sub-divided into 
mainstream and dissident factions and the united resistance. The mainstream groups 
were the Jewish Haganah and the Palestinian al-Fatah. Representative of the principle 
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Palestinian dissident groups were the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP), the PFLP-General Command, and the Popular Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PDFLP) The Jewish dissidents were the Irgun and the Stem 
Gang. The united resistance is a misleading label, because in neither the Jews nor the 
Palestinians formed a united front on all aspects of the armed struggle. The united 
resistance was essentially a movement by all terrorist groups to internationalize the 
plight of their oppressed peoples during the same time period. In the Jewish case this 
was the "single serious incident" and the Palestinian case this was Munich. 
Furthermore, each group is broken down according to where they line up ideologically 
and politically in order to better understand their goals and the constituencies they 
appealed to. 

Chapter IV, Methodology, discusses the analytical components which will be 
used to evaluate the Jewish and the Palestinian acts of terror in the subsequent two 
chapters. Accordingly, Chapter's V and VI, examine First the Jewish resistance and 
second the Palestinian resistance. It is beyond the scope of this inquiry to analyze all 
the acts of terrorism committed by either of the two Resistance movements. Therefore, 
I have selected four from each in order to demonstrate the impact of psychological 
warfare and propaganda on multiple target audiences. Ultimately, the true test of the 
effectiveness of either Jewish or Palestinian terrorism rested on the ability of the 
audiences' to respond favorably to the terrorists' cause. As will be shown, Jewish 
terrorism was instrumental in creating a favorable response, whereas Palestinian 
terrorism did not achieve a similar result. As a psychological operation, Jewish 
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terrorism assaulted the psychological battlefield along a dual axis; on the local axis, 
the target of violence generated a psychological warfare effect on the targets of terror 
and demands; and on the international axis, the target of violence produced a 
propaganda effect on the targets of attention and opportunity. By contrast, Palestinian 
terrorism assaulted the psychological battlefield along a single axis, generally 
provoking a psychological warfare effect on all target audiences, except for collateral 
propaganda effects on their own community and other terrorist groups. In other words, 
the Palestinian terrorists' indiscriminate selection of targets of violence created a real 
or perceived fear among the targets of attention and opportunity due to their high level 
of identification with the victim. Consequently, a comparison of the Jewish and 
Palestinian terrorism reveals the implications of the psychological impact of acts of 
violence on multiple audiences. Terrorism is a psychological operation that consists of 
two effects— one propaganda and the other psychological warfare— and communicates a 
political message to multiple target audiences, whose response dictates the success or 
failure of the operation. 
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II. THE ENVIRONMENT 



The intent of the following section is to bring into focus how terrorism was 
possible relative to the conditions unique to each period. I will argue that despite the 
twenty plus years that separated the Jewish and Palestinian cases, similar conditions 
benefitted the possible existence and effectiveness of terrorism within each historic 
period. Martha Crenshaw, Paul Wilkinson, and Alex Schmid suggest that the existence 
of permissive factors— modernization, urbanization, social facilitation, and government 
inability or unwillingness to prevent terrorism— creates an environment in which the 
manifestation of political violence is most common. Nonetheless, this conventional 
interpretation of those factors that make terrorism possible are too abstract for the 
purposes of this inquiry. Therefore, I intend to add that while terrorism’s effectiveness 
was enhanced by changes in the external environment, it also created a more complex 
environment within which to communicate its violent message. The basis of this 
conclusion considers the relative balance of forces that constrained the use of terrorism 
as a viable means of political expression consistent with each period in history. The 
constraints are those forces external to the group that complicate its ability to wage a 
campaign of terror: such as, the complexity of the environment, a lack of sophisticated 
technologies necessary to enhance a campaign of terror, and other competing groups or 
events. There are limitations as well, which are those conditions internal to the group 
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that restrict its ability to operate 1 While important, limitations reflect group and 
organizational dynamics, which will be briefly discussed in the next chapter. 
Ultimately, the possible existence and effectiveness of terrorism depends on conditions 
external to it. 

Therefore, I will add those conditions that constrain the possibility of terrorism 
to the conventional wisdom's preconditions in order to establish a more realistic 
interpretation of the Jewish and Palestinian terrorist campaigns. Beneficial conditions 
include certain external events, developments, or popular modes, which may make the 
possibility of a terrorist campaign more likely. Crenshaw suggests that terrorism 
becomes possible when certain "preconditions" or "permissive causes" are present. She 
provides four preconditions, three of which will serve as points of reference for the 
remaining discussion of how terrorism may be possible during a given period. These 
preconditions include: modernization, urbanization, national social facilitation, and 
transnational communication. : 

A government's inability to totally extinguish a terrorist minority for fear of 
popular alienation as a consequence of an indiscriminate campaign of counter-terror is 
Crenshaw's fourth precondition. She and other analysts of terrorism conclude that 



‘One could argue that terrorism is also "limited" by external political and social mechanisms, i.e. the former 
Soviet Union. However, for the purposes of this discussion limitations are internal to the terrorist organization 
and constraints are external impediments to the terrorist groups operational ability. 

2 Martha Crenshaw, "The Causes of Terrorism," Comparative Politics 13 (July 1981): pp. 381-383. For a 
review of Crenshaw's interpretation: Alex Schmid and Albert J. Jongman, Political T errorism : A New Guide to 
Actors, Concepts, Data Bases, Theories and Literature (New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 1988), p. 117. 
See also E.V. Walter, Terror and Resistance (London: Oxford University Press, 1969), pp. 340-343. 
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